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ORIGIN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 


The  proposals  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  represent  an  attempt 
bv  a  large  body  of  men  of  affairs  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  or 
the  international  anarchy  which  brought  about  the  war  m  Europe,  I 
and  which  if  unchanged  is  certain  to  result  in  future  wars.  After  I 
six  months  of  private  and  public  discussion,  about  thirty  men  j 
professors  of  political  science  and  of  international  law,  statesmen 
and  students  of  public  questions-came  together  for  an  “terchangr  ■ 
of  views.  Their  object  was,  first,  to  draw  up  a  se»es  of  proposal  I 
for  an  effective  League  of  Nations  designed  to  establish  and  hi 
maintain  peace,  and  secondly,  to  determine  what  portion  of  thirl 
desirable  program  ought  now  to  be  urged  upon  our  own  and  othe: 

Governments  as  a  realizable  project.  , 

These  conferences  continued  at  intervals  during  three  months  an,, 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  the  articles  which  were  presented  t 
the  Philadelphia  conference  of  June  17th,  and  which,  with  amend 
ments,  that  conference  put  forward  as  the  platform  of  the  eagu< 
The  articles  as  originally  framed  were  presented  to  and  signed  by  th 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  who  joined  m  the  call  for  the  Phila 
delphia  conference.  These  included  representative  business  mer 
editors  educators,  churchmen,  jurists,  scientists  and  profession, 
Len-  leaders  of  organized  labor  and  of  the  National  Grange;  state, 
men,'  Smatistsf  mayors  of  cities  and  governors  of  states;  pn 
fessors  of  international  law,  of  political  science  and  represented 
of  leading  peace  organizations.  The  three  hundred  men  who  r 
sponded  to  the  call  and  attended  the  conference  were  equally  repr 
sentative  of  the  country,  both  geographically  and  by  reason  of  the 
personal  standing.  The  result  of  their  <^“1^  »  ateed  tot 
world  as  an  earnest  attempt  to  find  a  solution  for  the  most  urge 

and  grave  question  of  our  day. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


THE  WARRANT  FROM  HISTORY 


Throughout  five  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  peace,  here 
and  there  established,  has  been  kept,  and  its  area  has  been  widened 
;in  one  way  only.  Individuals  have  combined  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  violence  m  the  local  community.  Communities  have  co- 
operated  to  maintain  the  authoritative  state  and  to  preserve  peace 
hnhin  its  borders.  States  have  formed  leagues  or  confederations 

*  haVe  otherwlse  ^operated  to  establish  peace  among  themselves 
\lways  peace  has  been  made  and  kept,  when  made  and  kept  at  aU 

>y  the  superior  power  of  superior  numbers  acting  in  unity  for  the 
common  good. 


I  Mindful  of  this  teaching  of  experience,  we  believe  and  solemnly  urge 
hat  the  time  has  come  to  devise  and  to  create  a  working  union  of 
overeign  nations  to  establish  peace  among  themselves  and  to  guaran- 

T.w  aU1known  and  avaiJable  sanctions  at  their  command,  to  the 
ad  that  civilization  may  be  conserved,  and  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
imfort,  enlightenment  and  happiness  may  continue. 


THE  DEFINITE  PROPOSALS 

We  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  join  a  league 

■  natlons  binding  the  signatories  to  the  following: 

Fint:  All  justiciable  questions  arising  between  the  signatory  powers 

!'t  SffIed  bJ  negotiation,  shall,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  treaties’ 

submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hearing  and  judgment,  both 

Km  the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  jurisdiction  of  the 
cestion. 

,M  °thM  T**”  arising  between  tbe  signatories  and 
ettled  bv  negotiation,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  concilia¬ 
te  for  hearing,  consideration  and  recommendation 

™rd Th?  P°wers  sbab  jointly  use  forthwith  both  their 

omic  and  mihtary  forces  against  any  one  of  their  number  that 
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goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the 
signatories  before  any  question  arising  shall  be  subrmtted  as  provided 

U1  ^WA^Conferences  between  the  signatory  powers  shall  be  held 
from  time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of  international  law 
which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify  its  dissent  within  a  stated 
period,  shall  thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Tn- 

bunal  mentioned  in  Article  One.  • 

The  conference,  representative  of  all  sections  and  interests  in  the 

United  States,  adopted  the  foregoing  preamble  and  platform  w 
only  two  dissenting  votes, 


A  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE1 

By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 

In  spite  of  its  ominous  sound,  tfee  suggestion  of  a  league  of  nations 
enforce  peace  has  no  connection  with  any  effort  to  stop  the  pres- 

f  .^ar'  11  f  auned  soIeIy  at  preventing  future  conflicts  after  the 

Me  struggle  now  raging  has  come  to  an  end;  and  yet  this  is  not 

bad  tune  for  people  m  private  life  to  bring  forward  proposals  of 

ch  a  nature..  Owmg  to  the  vast  number  of  soldiers  under  arms 

the  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  warring  countries  who 

ffer  acutely,  to  the  extent  of  the  devastation  and  misery,  it  is  prob- 

i  e  that,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  people  of  all  nations  will 

more  anxious  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  another  war  than  ever 

or6  m  the  hf  0fy  the  world.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  gov- 

rnents  to  take  action,  but  it  is  ripe  for  public  discussion  of  prac- 

fble  means  t0  reduce  the  danger  of  future  breaches  of  international 
^  ice. 

Jhe  nations  of  the  world  to-day  are  in  much  the  position  of  frontier 
elements  m  America  half  a  century  ago,  before  orderly  govern- 
.at  was  set  up.  The  men  there  were  in  the  main  well  disposed, 
v  m  the  absence  of  an  authority  that  could  enforce  order  each  man 
-mg  no  other  security  from  attack,  carried  arms  which  he  was 
.pared  to  use  if  danger  threatened.  The  first  step,  when  affrays 

fcedb  6’  naS  the  formation  of  a  vigilance  committee, 
Ln  ®d  by  the  enrollment  of  all  good  citizens,  to  prevent  men  from 

1  °  °ne, another  and  to  punish  offenders.  People  did  not  wait 
^  gradual  improvement  by  the  preaching  of  higher  ethics  and  a 
-  er  civilization.  They  felt  that  violence  must  be  met  by  force 
,  when  the  show  of  force  was  strong  enough,  violence  ceased.  In 

.sheriff COmmlttee  was  rep!aced  by  the  policeman  and  by 
.sheriff  with  the  posse  comitatus.  The  policeman  and  the  sheriff 

tam  °rder  because  they  the  bulk  of  the  community  behind 
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them,  and  no  country  has  yet  reached,  or  is  likely  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  reach,  such  a  state  of  civilization  that  it  can  wholly  dispensi 

W1Treaties°fo^'  the  arbitration  of  international  disputes  are  good 
They  have  proved  an  effective  method  of  settling  questions  that 
wouM  otherwise  have  bred  ill-feeling  without  directly  causing  war 
but  when  passion  runs  high,  and  deep-rooted  interests  or  sentiment: 
are  at  stake,  there  is  need  of  the  sheriff  with  his  posse  to  enforce  th. 
obligation.  There  are,  no  doubt,  differences  m  t  e  concep  ion  o 
justice  and  right,  divergencies  of  civilization,  so  profound  that  peopl 
will  fight  over  them,  and  face  even  the  prospect  of  disaster  m  wa 
rather  than  submit.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  it  is  worth  while  to  post 
pone  the  conflict,  to  have  a  public  discussion  of  the  question  at  issu 
before  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  thus  give  to  the  people  of  the  cour 
tries  involved  a  chance  to  consider,  before  hostilities  begin,  whethi 
the  risk  and  suffering  of  war  is  really  worth  while.  No  sensible  ma 
expects  to  abolish  wars  altogether,  but  we  ought  to  seek  to  reduc 
the  probability  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  on  these  grounc 
that  the  suggestion  has  been  put  forth  of  a  league  of  nations  to  enfon 

^Without  attempting  to  cover  details  of  operation,  which  are,  11 
deed  of  vital  importance  and  will  require  careful  study  by  experts 
international  law  and  diplomacy,  the  proposal  contains  four  pom 
stated  as  general  objects.  The  first  is  that  before  resorting  to  am 
the  members  of  the  league  shall  submit  disputes  with  one 
justiciable,  to  an  international  tribunal;  second,  that  m  hke  ma 
they  shall  submit  non-justiciable  questions  (that  is  such  as  cam. 
be  decided  on  the  basis  of  strict  international  law)  to  an^erna 
council  of  conciliation,  which  shall  recommend  a  fair  and  arnica 
solution;  third,  that  if  any  member  of  the  league  wages w  W 
another  before  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  the  tribuna 
council,  all  the  other  members  shall  jointly  use  forthwit  0  ' 

economic  and  military  forces  against  the  state  that  so  break 
peace;  and,  fourth,  that  the  signatory  powers  shall  endeavor 

ify  and  improve  the  rules  of  international  law.. 

The  kernel  of  the  proposal,  the  feature  in  which  it  differ  from  ofl 
plans,  lies  in  the  third  point,  obliging  all  the  members  of  the  g 
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o  declare  war  on  any  member  violating  the  pact  of  peace.  This  is 
he  provision  that  provokes  both  adherence  and  opposition;  and  at 
ret  it  certainly  gives  one  a  shock  that  a  people  should  be  asked  to 
ledge  itself  to  go  to  war  over  a  quarrel  which  is  not  of  its  making  in 
rhich  it  has  no  interest,  and  in  which  it  may  believe  that  substantial 
.slice  lies  on  the  other  side.  If,  indeed,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
raid  maintain  complete  isolation,  could  pursue  each  its  own  destiny 
ithout  regard  to  the  rest,  if  they  were  not  affected  by  a  war  between 
othfs.or  Ijable  to  be  drawn  into  it;  if,  in  short,  there  were  no 
■ferwhelmmg  common  mterest  in  securing  universal  peace,  the  pro- 
sion  would  be  intolerable.  It  would  be  as  bad  as  the  liability  of 
a  individual  to  take  part  in  the  posse  comitatus  of  a  community  with 
'rich  he  had  nothing  in  common.  But  in  every  civilized  country 
<e  public  force  is  employed  to  prevent  any  man,  however  just  his 
cum,  from  vindicating  his  own  right  with  his  own  hand  instead  of 
fing  to  law;  and  every  citizen  is  bound,  when  needed,  to  assist  in 
ffeventmg  him,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  restrain  private  war 
id  the  maintenance  of  order  is  of  paramount  importance  for  every 

:e.  Surely  the  familyof  nations  has  a  like  interest  in  restraining 
between  states.  6 

:t  will  be  observed  that  the  members  of  the  league  are  not  to  bind 
./“selves  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  or  the  award  of 
*  Councl1  of  concbiation.  That  may  come  in  the  remote  future 
>•  it  is  no  part  of  this  proposal.  It  would  be  imposing  obligations 
a  greater  than  the  nations  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  at 
'  present  day;  for  the  conceptions  of  international  morality  and 
a  play  are  still  so  vague  and  divergent  that  a  nation  can  hardly 
,ia  ltself  to  wage  war  on  another,  with  which  it  has  no  quarrel  to 
nrce  a  decision  or  a  recommendation  of  whose  justice  or  wisdom 
^cay  not  be  itself  heartily  convinced.  The  proposal  goes  no  farther 
ha  obliging  all  the  members  to  prevent  by  threat  of  armed  inter- 
etion  a  breach  of  the  public  peace  before  the  matter  in  dispute  has 
ei  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  this  is  neither  unreasonable  nor 
racticable.  There  are  many  questions,  especially  of  a  non-justi- 

;'etnf!tUr?’  0n.  whlch  we  should  not  be  willing  to  bind  ourselves  to 
-  P  e  ecision  of  an  arbitration,  and  where  we  should  regard 
>i pulsion  by  armed  intervention  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  outra- 
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geous.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  Asiatic  immigration,  or  < 
claim  that  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  an  unfortified  neutral  high 
way,  or  the  desire  by  a  European  power  to  take  possession  of  Colom 
bia  But  we  ought  not,  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace,  to  objec 
to  making  a  public  statement  of  our  position  in  an  international  cour 
or  council  before  resorting  to  arms;  and  in  fact  the  treaty  betwee, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ratified  on  November  14,  1914 
provides  that  all  disputes  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  c 
every  nature  whatsoever,  shall,  failing  other  methods  of  adjustment 
be  referred  for  investigation  and  report  to  a  Permanent  Internal 
Commission,  with  a  stipulation  that  neither  country  shall  declare  wa 
or  begin  hostilities  during  such  investigation  and  before  the  report 

—t  true  of  this  country  is  true  of  others.  To  agree  to  able 
by  the  result  of  an  arbitration,  on  every  non-justiciable  question  . 
every  nature  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  compulsion  in  any  form  by  tl 
whole  world,  would  involve  a  greater  cession  of  sovereignty  the 
nations  would  now  be  willing  to  concede.  This  appears,  indeed,  pe 
fectly  clearly  from  the  discussions  at  the  Hague  Conference  o  190 
But  to  exclude  differences  that  do  not  turn  on  questions  of  intern 
tional  law  from  the  cases  where  a  state  must  present  the  matter  to 
tribunal  or  council  of  conciliation  before  beginning  hostilities,  wou 
leave  very  little  check  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  Almost  every  co 
flirt  between  European  nations  for  more  than  half  a  ce"‘"J  “  , 

based  upon  some  dissension  which  could  not  be  decided  y 
rules  of  L,  and  in  which  a  violation  of  international  law  or  oftrea 
rights  has  usually  not  even  been  used  as  an  excuse.  This  was  tr 
of  the  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  against  Austria  m  1  59. 
substance  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in _i866 .It* 
true  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  m  r87o,  of  the  Russo- 
1876,  of  the  Balkan  war  against  Turkey  in  1912,  and  of  the  pres 


war. 


No  one  will  claim  that  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  such  as  is  p 
posed,  would  wholly  prevent  war,  but  it  would  greatly  reduce  1 

probability  of  hostilities.  It  would  take  away  the 
surprise,  of  catching  the  enemy  unprepared  for  a  sudden  atta  ^ 
would  give  a  chance  for  public  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the 
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versy  to  be  formed  throughout  the  world  and  in  the  militant  country 
The  latter  is  of  great  importance,  for  the  moment  war  is  declared 
argument  about  its  merits  is  at  once  stifled.  Passion  runs  too  high 
for  calm  debate,  and  patriotism  forces  people  to  support  their  <mvern- 
:ment.  But  a  trial  before  an  international  tribunal  would  give  time 
for  discussion  while  emotion  is  not  yet  highly  inflamed.  Men  od- 
posed  to  war  would  be  able  to  urge  its  injustice,  to  ask  whether,  after 
all,  the  object  is  worth  the  sacrifice,  and  they  would  get  a  hearing 
from  their  fellow  citizens  which  they  cannot  get  after  war  begins 
The  mere  delay,  the  interval  for  consideration,  would  be  an  immense 
gain  lor  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

L  1“  thls  co^ction  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  way  in  which 
the  medieval  custom  of  private  war  was  abolished  in  England  It 
n-as  not  done  at  one  step,  but  gradually,  by  preventing  men  from 
ivenging  their  own  wrongs  before  going  to  court.  The  trial  by 
lattle  long  remained  a  recognized  part  of  judicial  procedure,  but 
inly  after  the  case  had  been  presented  to  the  court,  and  only  in 
.ccordance  with  judicial  fornis.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
iractice  far  less  common,  and  of  limiting  it  to  the  principals  in  the 
uarrel  instead  of  involving  a  general  breach  of  the  peace  in  which 
heir  retainers  and  friends  took  part.  Civilization  was  still  too  crude 
o  give  up  private  war,  but  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the  force  in  the 

let  mt ,  ^T?  Str°ng  en0U§h  t0  deIay  a  personal  con- 

ct  until  the  case  had  been  presented  to  court.  Without  such  a 

)rce  the  result  could  not  have  been  attained. 

Every  one  will  admit  this  in  the  case  of  private  citizens,  but  many 
•ople  shrink  from  the  use  of  mternational  force  to  restrain  war 
me  of  them  on  the  principle  of  strict  nonresistance,  that  any  tak- 
g  of  life  in  war  cannot  be  justified,  no  matter  what  its  purpose  or 

■e  not  ®UCh,  P.e°P  e  have  the  most  moral  ideals,  but  these 

•e  not  the  whole  of  true  statesmanship,  which  must  aim  at  the  total 

'dfare  and  strive  to  lessen  the  scourges  of  mankind  even  by  for- 

ole  means.  Many  years  ago  when  an  Atlantic  steamship  was 

ecked  it  was  said  that  some  of  the  crew  made  a  rush  for  the  boats 

citing  the  passengers  off,  and  that  the  captain,  when  he  was  urged 

restore  order  by  shooting  a  mutineer,  replied  that  he  was  too 

eternity  to  take  life.  The  result  was  a  far  greater  loss  of  life 
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than  would  have  been  suffered  had  he  restored  order ^ 

ablv  n0  mall  with  the  instincts  of  a  statesman  would  defend  his  co 

duct  to-dav.  He  was  not  a  coward,  but  his  sentiments  unfitted 

,  •  fnr  ,  resnonsible  post  in  an  emergency. 

Most  people  who  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  are  tending  to  the  opinion  that  a  sanction  of  some 
kind  is  needed  to  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties  and  of  g 
Lents  for  arbitration.  Among  the  measures  proposed  has  been 
that  of  an  international  police  force,  under  the  control ,.  T.  “rid 
council  which  could  use  it  to  preserve  order  throughout  the  \  . 

At Tesent  such  a  plan  seems  visionary.  The  force  would  have  to 

SulLput  Into  let  us  say  five 

dci  that  would  entail  yearly  votes  of  the  legislative  bodies  o  each 

22222.2,1  MpS°i.'.  211  a,,  ,h.i,  «*■*► 

“ ‘r"«  ”  r;T;1 

woLld  be  apportioned  with  some  regard  to  population,  wealth  and 

—ic 2  22222 
rissrsrs-  s,r  ?  ^ 

th!.  nf  course  it  will  be  answered  that  these  figures  are  ex 

aggemted  because  any  such  plan  will  be  accompanied  by  a  reducUoi 
in  armaments.  But  that  is  an  easier  thing  to  talk  abou  an 
and  especially  to  maintain.  One  must  not  forget  that  theexistm 
system  of  universal  compulsory  military  service  on  t  e  con  1 
Emope  arose  from  Napoleon’s  attempt  to  limit  the  size  of  the  Prussia 
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army.  He  would  be  a  bold  or  sanguine  man  who  should  assert  that 
any  treaty  to  limit  armaments  could  not  in  like  manner  be  evaded' 
and,  however  much  they  were  limited,  the  quantity  of  troops  to  be 
held  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign  council  would  of  necessity  be  lame 
while  no  nation  would  be  willing  to  pledge  for  the  purpose  the  whole 
of  its  military  force.  Such  a  plan  may  be  practicable  in  some  remote 
future  when  the  whole  world  is  a  vast  federation  under  a  central 
government,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  coming 
generations,  not  for  the  men  of  our  day. 

i  Moreover,  the  nations  whose  troops  were  engaged  in  fighting  any 
:°untry  would  inevitably  find  themselves  at  war  with  that  country. 

One  cannot  imagine  saying  to  some  foreign  state,  “Our  troops 
ire  killing  yours,  they  are  invading  your  land,  we  are  supplying 
hem  with  recruits  and  munitions  of  war,  but  otherwise  we  are  at  peace 
rith  you.  You  must  treat  us  as  a  neutral,  and  accord  to  our  citizens, 
o  their  commerce  and  property,  all  the  rights  of  neutrality.”  In 
hort  the  plan  of  an  international  police  force  involves  all  the  con- 
squences  of  the  proposal  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  with  other 
omplex  provisions  extremely  hard  to  execute. 

A  suggestion  more  commonly  made  is  that  the  members  of  the 
•ague  of  nations,  instead  of  pledging  themselves  to  use  their  mili- 
try  forces  forthwith  against  any  of  their  number  that  commits  a 
reach  of  the  peace,  should  agree  to  hold  at  once  a  conference,  and 
.ke  such  measures  diplomatic,  economic,  or  military— -as  may 
f  necessary  to  prevent  war.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  weakens 
iry  seriously  the  sanction.  Conferences  are  apt  to  shrink  from 
ecisive  action.  Some  of  the  members  are  timid,  others  want  de- 
T,  and  much  time  is  consumed  in  calling  the  body  together  and  in 
<scussions  after  it  meets.  Meanwhile  the  war  may  have  broken 
( t,  and  ke  beyond  control.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  a  fire 
tan  to  put  it  out.  The  country  that  is  planning  war  is  likely  to 
Unk  it  has  friends  in  the  conference,  or  neighbors  that  it  can  in- 
tmdate,  who  wfil  prevent  any  positive  decision  until  the  fire  is 
tming.  Even  if  the  majority  decide  on  immediate  action,  the 
cnority  is  not  bound  thereby.  One  great  power  refuses  to  take 

frt;  a  second  will  not  do  so  without  her,  the  rest  hesitate  and 
d thing  is  done  to  prevent  the  war. 
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A  conference  is  an  excellent  thing.  The  proposal  of  a  league  to 
enforce  peace  by  no  means  excludes  it;  but  the  important  matter, 
the  effective  principle,  is  that  every  member  of  the  league  should 
know  that  whether  a  conference  meets  or  not,  or  whatever  action 
it  may  take  or  fail  to  take,  all  the  members  of  the  league  have  pledged 
themselves  to  declare  war  forthwith  on  any  member  that  commits  a 
breach  of  the  peace  before  submitting  its  case  to  the  international 
tribunal  or  council  of  conciliation.  Such  a  pledge,  and  such  a  pledge 
alone,  can  have  the  strong  deterrent  influence,  and  thus  furnish  the 
sanction,  that  is  needed.  Of  course  the  pledge  may  not  be  kept. 
Like  other  treaties  it  may  be  broken  by  the  parties  to  it.  Nations 
are  composed  of  human  beings  with  human  weaknesses,  and  one  of 
these  is  a  disinclination  to  perform  an  agreement  when  it  involves  a 
sacrifice.  Nevertheless,  nations,  like  men,  often  do  have  enough 
sense  of  honor,  of  duty,  or  of  ultimate  self-interest  to  carry  out  their 
contracts  at  no  little  immediate  sacrifice.  They  are  certainly  more 
likely  to  do  a  thing  if  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  it  than  if 
they  have  not;  and  any  nation  would  be  running  a  terrible  risk  that 
went  to  war  in  the  hope  that  the  other  members  of  the  league  would 

break  their  pledges.  .  . 

The  same  objection  applies  to  another  alternative  proposed  it 

place  of  an  immediate  resort  to  military  force;  that  is  the  use  o! 
economic  pressure,  by  a  universal  agreement,  for  example,  to  hav< 
no  commercial  intercourse  with  the  nation  breaking  the  peace,  f. 
threat  of  universal  boycott  is,  no  doubt,  formidable,  but  by  no  mean; 
so  formidable  as  a  threat  of  universal  war.  A  large  country  witl 
<rreat  natural  resources  which  has  determined  to  make  war  migh 
be  willing  to  face  commercial  nonintercourse  with  the  other  member 
of  the  league  during  hostilities,  when  it  would  not  for  a  momen 
contemplate  the  risk  of  fighting  them.  A  threat,  for  example  b; 
England,  France  and  Germany  to  stop  all  trade  with  the  Um  ei 
States  might  or  might  not  have  prevented  our  going  to  war  witl 
Spain,  but  a  declaration  that  they  would  take  part  with  all  thei 
armies  and  navies  against  us  would  certainly  have  done  so. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  threat  of  general  nonmtei 
course  would  bear  much  more  hardly  on  some  countries  than  on  other; 
That  may  not  in  itself  be  a  fatal  objection,  but  a  very  serious  cor 
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sideration  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  premium  on 
preparation  for  war.  A  nation  which  had  accumulated  vast  ou“nt" 
ties  of  munitions,  food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  might  afford  to 
disregard  it ;  while  another  less  fully  prepared  could  not. 

.  M°reover>  economic  pressure,  although  urged  as  a  milder  measure 
is  m  fact  more  difficult  to  apply  and  maintain.  A  declaration  of  war 
is  a  single  act,  and  when  made  sustains  itself  by  the  passion  it  in¬ 
flames;  while  commercial  nonintercourse  is  a  continuous  matter 

coni'  n  C°nSta(nt  °PP°sltl0n  exerted  in  an  atmosphere  relatively 
cool.  Our  manufacturers  would  complain  bitterly  at  being  deprived 

of  dyestuffs  and  other  chemical  products  on  account  of  a  quarrel 

m  which  we  had  no  interest;  the  South  would  suffer  severely  by 

the  loss  of  a  market  for  cotton;  the  shipping  Anns  and  the  exporters 

and  importers  of  all  kinds  would  be  gravely  injured;  and  all  these 

interests  would  bring  to  bear  upon  Congress  a  pressure  well-nigh 

a  Tct  V  n  Tu  W0Uld  be  true  0f  every  other  “eutral  country 
fact  which  would  be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  intending  bellig¬ 
erent  and  reduce  its  fear  of  a  boycott.  8  8 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  try  economic  pressure  first,  and,  if  that 
a  s,  resort  to  military  force,  instead  of  inflicting  at  once  on  unoffend¬ 
ing  members  of  the  league  the  terrible  calamity  of  war?  What  do 

br  “r  *f  ’  ■  ,Do  ,e  ”»■ » » U  •<  “it 

pressure  the  war  breaks  out?  But  then  the  harm  is  done  the  fire 

s  notT  “J  T  be  PUt  °Ut  0nly  by  bl00d'  The  obiect  of  tbe  league 
a  not  to  chastise  a  country  guilty  of  breaking  the  peace  but  to 

irevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  to  prevent  it  by  the  immediate 

>rospect  of  such  appalling  consequences  to  the  offender  that  he  wl 

.ot  venture  to  run  the  risk.  If  a  number  of  great  powers  were  to 

'  edge  themselves,  with  serious  intent,  to  wage  war  jointly  and  severally 

n  any  one  of  their  members  that  attacked  another  before  submitting 

he  casus  f  alteratl0“’  U  ls  m  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 

.;“,tt;xseever  wufe  “>■  <■»•«  p»~ 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  proposal  for  a  league  to  enforce 

"not  •°n  e8r°Und  tbat  d  baS  “  tbe  past  often  Proved  difficult 

he  crWdsml  "I  ‘°  ““l”6  M  °f  tW°  belli§erents  began  a  war! 

tici-m  is  serious,  and  presents  a  practical  difficulty,  grave  but 
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probably  not  insurmountable.  The  proposal  merely  lays  down  a 
general  principle,  and  if  adopted  the  details  would  have  to  be  wo 
out  very  fulfyand  carefully  in  a  treaty  which  would  specify  the  acts 
that  would  constitute  the  waging  of  war  by  one  member  upon  ano  .  er. 
These  would  naturally  be,  not  the  mere  creating  of  apprehension, 

F  .  -fic  acts  such  as  a  declaration  of  war,  invasion  of  territory, 

2  rS  f forceTsea  not  disowned  within  forty-eight  hours  or  a„ 
advance  into  a  region  in  dispute.  This  last  is  an  especially  difficult 

P°int’  'fvetnlUctingdSms'is  growingTessTecade  by  decade.  It 
mustte  remembered  that  the  cases  which  would  arise  under  a  league 
of  peace  are  not  like  those  which  have  arisen  m  the  past,  where  one 
nationwas  determined  to  go  to  war  and 

m°ral  responsibility  on  the  ^  *  h  will  Jve  t0 

aCT*eT^T:>r  that  m^lve  the  penalty.  The 
reader  may  have  seen,  in  a  country  where  personal  ^“ce  “  sevemty 
punished,  two  men  shaking  their  fists  in  each  other  s  faces  eac 
trying  to  provoke  the  other  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  no  fight 

aUThere  are  many  agreements  in  private  business  which  are  not  e^y 
to  embody  in  formal  contracts;  agreements  where,  as  in  this  case, 

si  iU <• ™ *  rp“ 

avoid  issues  of  fact  that  can  be  detemimed  only  after  a  lo  g  g 
of 

among  nations.  We  are  merely  putting  forward  a  suggestion  for 
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?,  d  f  “a^  aPpear  t0  be’  and  may  even  be  in  fact,  more  important 
n  the  final  decision.  This  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
forcibly  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  We  should  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  submitting  to  arbitration  the  question  of  the  right  of  sub¬ 
marines  to  torpedo  merchant  ships  without  warning,  provided  Ger 
many  abandoned  the  practice  pending  the  arbitration;  and  Germany 
would  probably  have  no  objection  to  submitting  the  question  to  a 

unHHh  7  •  Understand“S  that  the  practice  was  to  continue 


fl_x-i  .I  j  .  .  °  -  ™  vvctb  10  continue 

the  decision  was  rendered,  because  by  that  time  the  war  would 
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be  over.  This  difficulty  is  inherent  in  every  plan  for  the  arbitration 

international  disputes,  although  more  serious  in  a  league  whose 
members  bind  themselves  to  prevent  by  force  the  outbreak  of  war 
It  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  tribunal  summary  authority  to 
decree  a  modus  mvendi,  to  empower  it,  like  a  court  of  equity  to  issue 

a  temporary  injunction. 

,.In  Sh0.rit’  the  ProPosaI  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace  cannot  meet 
a  1  possible  contingencies.  It  cannot  prevent  all  future  wars,  nor 
does  any  sensible  person  believe  that  any  plan  can  do  so  in  the  present 
date  of  civilization.  But  it  can  prevent  some  wars  that  would 
otherwise  take  place,  and,  if  it  does  that,  it  will  have  done  much  good 
People  have  asked  how  such  a  league  would  differ  from  the  Triple 

.  la”ce  or  Tnple  Ente«te,  whether  it  would  not  be  nominally  a  com- 
iination  for  peace  which  might  have  quite  a  different  effect.  But 
n  fact  its  object  is  quite  contrary  to  those  alliances.  They  are  de- 

1?ne  *°  pr°tect  ^eir  members  against  outside  powers.  This  is 
itended  to  insure  peace  among  the  members  themselves  If  it 
rew  strong  enough,  by  including  all  the  great  powers,  it  might  well 
'sist  on  universal  peace  by  compelling  the  outsiders  to  come  in 
ut  that  is  not  its  primary  object,  which  is  simply  to  prevent  its 
lembers  from  going  to  war  with  one  another.  No  doubt  if  several 
eat  nations,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  joined  it,  and  if  it  suc¬ 
ked  m  preserving  constant  friendly  relations  among  its  members, 

«  1  ^  j  «  -a  a  sense  of  solidarity  which  would 

ake  any  outside  power  chary  of  attacking  one  of  them;  and,  what 

•  more  valuable,  would  make  outsiders  want  to  join  it.  But  there 
J  little  use  in  speculating  about  probabilities.  It  is  enough  if  such 
'league  were  a  source  of  enduring  peace  among  its  own  members. 
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How  about  our  own  position  in  the  United  States?  The  pro- 
,  is  a  radical  and  subversive  departure  from  the  traditional 
P  r  nf  our  country.  Would  it  be  wise  for  us  to  be  parties  to  such 
an  agreement?  At  the  threshold  of  such  a  discussion  one  thing  is 
clea/  If  we  are  not  willing  to  urge  our  own  government  to  join  a 
movement  for  peace,  we  have  no  business  to  discuss  any  plan  for  t 
“e  lt  is  worS;  than  futile,  it  is  an  impertinence,  for  Americans 
to  advise  the  people  of  Europe  how  ought  to  conduct  t  eir 

affairs  if  we  have  nothing  in  common  with  them,  tc 'suggest 
^conventions  with  burdens  which  are  well  enough  for  them 
but  which  we  are  not  willing  to  share.  If  our  peace  organizations 
te  not  prepared  to  have  us  take  part  in  the  plans  they  devise,  they 
had  better  disband,  or  confine  their  discussions  to  Pan  American 

qUToirenturn  to  the  question;  would  it  be  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  make  so  great  a  departure  from  its  traditional  policy?  The 

conditions  upon  which  it  is  based  remain  unchanged.  But  the  con 
ditions  that  affect  the  relation  of  America  to  Europe  have  change 
meatlv  in  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years.  At  that  time  took 
about  a  month  to  cross  the  ocean  to  our  share*  Stop-  were 
and  could  carry  few  troops.  Their  guns  had  a  short  range, 
countey  had  what  would  now  be  called  more  than  a  very  small  army; 
and  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  any  foreign  nation  to  make  more 
than  a  raid  upon  our  territory  before  we  could  organize  and  equip  a 
sufficient  force  to  resist,  however  unprepared  we  mightbe ^at  t 
.  f  Tint  now  bv  the  improvements  m  machinery,  the  Atlanuc 

for  the  protection  of  the  navy,  and  perhaps  in  spite  of  it,  a  fore  g 
»■*»«  could  tod  «  <» 

larger'than  'em/' present  forces,  we  should  be  quite  unable  to  oppos( 
them  before  we  had  suffered  incalculable  damage. 

« *  *»  ^ 

even°if 'accompanied  by  long-suffering 

affronts,  will  not  always  keep  us  out  of  strife.  When  a  num 
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great  nations  are  locked  in  a  death  grapple  they  are  a  trifle  careless 

f!  T  aL  bystander.  Within  fifteen  years  of  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  we  were  drawn  into  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  a 

sony  figure  we  made  for  the  most  part  of  the  fighting  on  land  A 
hundred  years  later  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  far 
closer  our  ability  to  maintain  a  complete  isolation  far  less.  Except 

EuroneT  ““P*0"  we  cannot  believe  that  the  convulsions  of 
Europe  do  not  affect  us  profoundly,  that  wars  there  need  not  dis- 

■ven  that  ^  ^  "*  “**  “  dang6r  °f  being  drawn  11110  ‘hem;  or 

he  stol  W  ”0t  S°me  ^  find  °UrSelveS  “  the  direct  Patb  of 

he  storm.  If  our  mterest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  not  quite 

o  strong  as  that  of  some  other  nations,  it  is  certainly  strong  enough 

o  wa  rant  our  taking  steps  to  preserve  it,  even  to  the  point  of  join 

ecuritytous  *  The  C°St  °f  the  “nce  is  wel1  ™rth  the 

If  mere  material  self-interest  would  indicate  such  a  course,  there 
re  other  reasons  to  confirm  it.  Civilization  is  to  some  extent  a 
immon  heritage  which  it  is  worth  while  for  all  nations  to  defend 
id  war  is  a  scourge  which  all  peoples  should  use  every  rational’ 
eans  to  reduce  If  the  family  of  nations  can  by  standing  tog  the 
ake  wars  less  frequent,  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  in  such 

To  ^  WC  0  not  want  the  Place  of  our  own  country  to  be  vacant 

idned°for  arms  T  W°U‘d  "°  d°ubt’  a  larger  of  men 

lined  for  arms  m  this  country,  more  munitions  of  war  on  hand 

jailed ?hTrt°f  Pr°ducing  them  raPidly;  for  although  it  may 

died  moon  n  °f  leagUe  W0uld  never  be  actually 

enthl  force  foT  Pr°miSe  t0  %ht’  they  °Ught  to  have  a 
T  t  J  r  PUrP°Se'  But  “  Case  this  country  ought 
to  be  so  little  prepared  for  an  emergency  as  it  is  to-dayf  and  it 

uld  require  to  be  less  fully  armed  if  it  joined  a  league  pledged 
Jirotectir  Tme“berS  against  attack,  than  if  it  stood  alone  fnd 

‘least  deL  u  !  te”denCy  °f  SUch  a  league>  by  Procuring 
1  need  o  L  !  6r°U  6ak  °f  hostiIities>  w°uld  be  to  lessen 
),ent  effprt  ?  eparatlon  for  lln“ediate  war,  and  thus  have  a  more 

ale  vohin  ^  I"  8, armaments  than  a"y  formal  treaties,  whether 
,e  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion. 

'he  proposal  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace  does  not  conflict  with 
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plans  to  go  farther,  to  enforce  justice  among  nations  by  compelling 
comphance  with  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  by  diplomatic,  economy 
or  military  pressure.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  imply  any  sue! 
action,  or  interfere  with  the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  state: 
except  in  this  one  respect,  that  it  would  prohibit  any  member,  be 
fore  submitting  its  claims  to  arbitration,  from  making  war  upo 
another  on  pain  of  finding  itself  at  war  with  all  the  rest.  The  pro 
posal  is  only  a  suggestion,  defective  probably,  crude  cerUmly  buU 
■  „nite  o{  that  it  is  the  most  promising  plan  for  maintaining  peac 
now'bretight  forward,  I.  merit,  >«..*«*  consideration  both  h« 

and  abroad, 
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h  Grier  Hibben 
-f  -rt  S.  Houston 
a  m  B.  Howland 


Executive  Committee 
Lawrence  Lowell,  Chairman 
Chairmen 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley 

Frederick  Lynch 

William  Hodges  Mann 

Alton  B.  Parker 

Leo  S.  Rowe 

William  H.  Short 

John  A.  Stewart 

Oscar  S.  Straus 

Frank  S.  Streeter 

Thomas  Raeburn  White 

William  Howard  Taft,  \x-officio 


Committee  on  Home  Organization 
Alton  B.  Parker,  Chairman 


Committee  on  Foreign  Organization 
Theodore  Marburg,  Chairman 


Committee  on  Information 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  Chairman 

Finance  Committee 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Chairman 


Herbert  S.  Houston,  Treasurer 
n  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


William  H.  Short,  Secretary 
507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 


Action  by  the  American  Government  favorable  to  the  proposals  of  the  League 
wilWepend  on  the  expression  of  public  opinion  m  their 

ronntrv  People  everywhere  are  urged  to  30m  the  League,  to  circulate  its  ntera 

Sre  sent  free  on  application) ,  to  invite  others  to  become  members,  to  secure  resolu- 
ture  fsent  iree  PP  '  ld  public  opinion  m  all  effective  ways.  Copies 

of°resolutions  sSd  be  sent”o  thePPresideh  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  the  Senators  representing  the  State  in  which  they  are  adopted, 
and  to  the  office  of  the  League. 


MEMBERSHIP  BLANK 


League  to  Enforce  Peace, 

Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  Pres. 
507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Gentlemen  —I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  the  proposals  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  organized  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  June  17th,  1915, 

and  wish  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member.  (*I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ . for 

the  expenses  of  the  educational  work  of  the  League.) 


(Signed) 


Name - 


Street - 


City  - - 


State 


made^payabl^t^HCTbert^.^oiSxio^Trreasure^Bot^meo  arid  women^aredigihl^formembership! 


